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ii4 Reviews of Books 

Protestant point of view, and scarcely gives his reader an inkling of 
the fact that such authors as Pollard and Fisher interpret the course 
of events in a very different, and, on the whole, more generally accepted 
manner. Lastly, M. de Tresal's knowledge of the political history of 
the period is somewhat scanty; his general standpoint is as essentially 
clerical and foreign as that of most of the men with whom his book 
deals was lay and national, and the net result is that his work totally 
fails to fulfill its initial promise of impartiality. Hence his inability to 
see no deeper cause for the English Reformation than Henry VIII.'s 
passion for the "jeune fille irlandaise"; hence his surprisingly one- 
sided account of the result of the suppression of the monasteries. 

It would be unjust to M. de Tresal to imply that his book is utterly 
without merit. As he rightly says, the period with which he deals is 
little known in France, and there was plenty of room for a work which 
affords, as his does, a fairly clear and readable presentation of one side 
of the case. The pity is that he does not intimate that there is any 
other side, that his book should claim impartiality, when, by a series of 
almost imperceptible gradations, it develops, from what professes to be 
an impartial beginning, almost into the position of a polemic at the end. 

Roger Bigelow Merriman. 

Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum. Published under the auspices of 
the Schwenckfelder Church, Pennsylvania, and the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Connecticut. Volume I. A Study of 
the Earliest Letters of Caspar Schwenckfeld von Ossig. Editor, 
Chester David Hartranft, Hartford Theological Seminary; 
Associate Editors, Otto Bern hard Schlutter, Elmer Ells- 
worth Schultz Johnson, Hartford Theological Seminary. 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf and Hartel. 1907. Pp. viii, lxxi, 661.) 
Whoever has wandered through the pamphlets and letters of the 
sixteenth-century reformers has grown used to meeting at every turn 
a certain Silesian nobleman, refined of bearing, courteous of spirit, 
affable of address despite a slight hardness of hearing, but uniting with 
his gentleness, as so often do the slightly deaf, an opinionated persistence 
which was the despair of the oracles of Lutheran and Zwinglian ortho- 
doxy. An exile, pushed from town to town of Germany by their dis- 
trust and growing hate, and soon, so far as censorship had power, 
excluded from the printer's aid, his imperturbable individualism found 
utterance still, and notably in long expository letters to the elect souls 
who in all the warring communions gave ear to his peaceful teaching 
of the religion of the spirit and the freedom of the conscience. But 
these epistolary pamphlets, read to pieces by friends or torn to pieces 
by foes, could only in part be gathered up by the courageous disciples 
who straightway after his death (1561) undertook a collective edition 
of his writings; and the four volumes they succeeded in printing, pro- 
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scribed and hunted down, have long been excessively rare. Yet it has 
been known that there lurked in German libraries the materials for a 
far more complete reproduction of the teachings of Caspar Schwenck- 
feld; and it was with joy that students of the Reformation learned some 
twenty years ago that such a task had been undertaken by the little 
remnant of his followers, who now for nearly two centuries have found 
a refuge in America. The enterprise found a natural leader in a scholar 
of their own number, the Rev. Dr. Hartranft, then professor of church 
history in the Hartford Theological Seminary, of which he has since for 
many years been president; and that institution has lent also its support 
to the undertaking, at last relinquishing Dr. Hartranft entirely to this 
research. 

The first fruits of these years of labor lie before us. The handsome 
volume suggests those of the great Weimar edition of Luther. An open- 
ing "Advertisement " tells us the history of the work and a long intro- 
duction by the editors sets forth their plans. Beginning with the com- 
plete works of Schwenckfeld — the prospectus reckons them at seventeen 
volumes — they hope to add those of the other advocates of " the Middle 
Way ". A history, too, of the Middle Way is in their plan, and to that 
they leave the biography of Schwenckfeld, here but summarizing his 
life and devoting the bulk of their space to an exposition of what they 
conceive his fundamental tenets — individualism, the rights of the laity, 
Christian liberty, brotherhood, freedom of religious assembly, the superi- 
ority of spirit to letter, the supreme importance of character, spiritual 
unity, the training of the conscience, a religion biblical and mystical 
rather than speculative, and the application of religion to social better- 
ment. Then, with but a glance at his eucharistic views, at his Christ- 
ology and at certain misconceptions of his teaching, they outline the 
unusual plan followed in the publication of his writings. The text of 
each pamphlet, each letter, is not only preceded by the usual biblio- 
graphical and critical preface and followed by a translation, but to each 
is further added a glossary and three excursuses — on its language, on 
the history involved in it, and on its theology. How costly this must 
be in repetition they recognize ; but " it is only by continuous reaffirma- 
tion ", they think, " that one can get a hearing under the stolid system 
of orthodoxy which has shaped historic judgment- and style." Yet one 
may doubt whether a plan which in this thick volume gives us but a half- 
dozen documents — some sixty pages of text to six hundred of comment 
— makes a hearing absolutely certain. At least they assure us they 
have "tried not to overburden their pages with constant references"; 
for, " in the attempt to be scientific, editors and historians have fallen 
into the reprehensible fashion of multiplying the vouchers for their 
integrity, whereas anyone who is a student of the particular period ought 
to look up the whole subject for himself." Some critic will try to verify 
the citations, " and will crow lustily if he thinks he has found an error "; 
wherefore he " ought to find little apparatus to help him in this favorite 
abuse of science ". 
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Yet the serious blemish of their work is by no means as this might 
lead one to suspect, a lack of wide and accurate knowledge, but rather 
an excessive expansiveness and a want of the best-schooled editorial 
training. Three noble products of contemporary scholarship, the great 
critical editions of Calvin, of Luther and of Zwingli, might well have 
served them as a model ; and the rules for the editing of sources have in 
Germany been codified with especial care. The editors of Schwenck- 
feld profit by these, indeed, but for the most part prefer their own way. 
Their manuscripts, thus far Schwenckf eld's autographs (a pity that 
they could not give us even a single facsimile), they edit with great 
care, but with a superstitious reverence (retaining the most palpable 
slips in text instead of notes) and with a somewhat inadequate palaeo- 
graphic experience (e. g., the familiar abbreviation for final -us no more 
than any other needs reproduction in print, and the word which, page 10, 
they read sma and interpret as summa is clearly the snia of sententia). 
Their printed sources are most conscientiously reproduced, the title-pages 
in facsimile. Their translations are rather paraphrases, with words and 
even clauses inserted for edification. Their excursuses are learned but 
diffuse. What much more than repetition or fewness of citations strikes 
one in these, as throughout the volume, is the surprising diction. In part, 
this, like the odd German punctuation and capitalization, is but sugges- 
tive of the editors' German blood and training. Stillstand, ethicality, 
tendentists, letterism, tactuality, Christie, favorment, accommodational, 
celebrative, reinstaurating, futuristic, reluctatingly — such are a few of 
the strange words with which they enrich the English tongue. Rare 
ones as queerly replace familiar : a reviewer becomes a recensionist, a 
dogmatist a dogmatician, punctuation interpunction, an insane asylum 
a house of errancy. But their contributions to literary English are by 
no means all drawn from foreign sources. If Schwenckfeld, as they re- 
gretfully admit, fell short of Luther in " capacity for turning slang into 
golden speech ", his editors need fear no such comparison. " Stacks and 
castles of hopes ", " the cocky airs of the preachers ", " the tony oligarchy 
of Geneva ", " the inherent cussedness of man ", " lots of faith ", " the 
clerics did want to silence him the worst sort ", " toplofty airs ", " priestly 
bib and tucker ", " an absurdity of the first water ", " the bibulous fluidity 
current in social channels ", " to boss and hetchel an inferior ", " pestil- 
lential critics ", " cleaned his feet on his own mental reservation ", " to 
swipe him as a naughty invader ", " chuck full of ancient and lively 
tares " — these phrases barely suggest the luxuriant vocabulary with 
which they do battle for one who, as they tell us, " treated his antagon- 
ists with rare grace and courtesy ". 

Vigorous all this unquestionably is — it fairly reeks with vigor; and 
one must not forget that the prime purpose of the work is to edify and 
hearten those two hundred and fifty families of surviving Schwenck- 
feldians. But the vigor which can thus err in taste is at the price of a 
defect which mars every page of the book — its intense and intolerant 
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partizanship. To his editors Schwenckfeld's foes are fiends, his 
friends angels, himself a faultless saint. For development in his char- 
acter or in his views there is no room; and, what is worse, no room for 
development between his day and ours. Whatever to these modern 
Schwenckfeldians is true and right and Christian their master must 
have taught and practiced. Their study purposes, they tell us, "to set 
him before us as if he were now thinking and speaking and writing 
among us ". " He had a prophetic insight into the requirements of the 
future life of the Church and we may justly claim that modern 
Christianity is approximating his views. If therefore we are accused 
of forgetting the age and commingling with Reformation times the 
phases and phrases of the present day, it would be true and it would also* 
be justifiable because there is only a difference of a few words; the 
thoughts are precisely the same." So John Knox might have edited. 
Calvin, or Tilemann Hesshus Luther. So some still edit the New 
Testament. But it is the method of the sixteenth century, not of the 
twentieth. It is apology, not critical edition ; and no man less than 
Caspar Schwenckfeld needs apology. 

George L. Burr. 



Papsttum und Papstivahl im Zeitalter Philipps II. Von Dr. Paul 
Herre, Privatdozent an der Universitat Leipzig. (Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1907. Pp. xx, 660.) 

This book is an attempt to estimate the nature of the relations be- 
tween Philip II. of Spain and the revived and strengthened Catholic 
Church of the Counter-Reformation, by describing in detail the attitude 
of the Spanish king to each of the eight popes and papal conclaves of 
the period of his rule. The author's thesis, briefly summarized, is as 
follows : It is an error to regard, as most historians do, the course of the 
relations of Philip II. to the See of Rome as a single consistent develop- 
ment, for the earlier part of his reign was dominated by a principle 
utterly different from that which inspired the latter. In the sixties and 
early seventies the Spanish king devoted himself primarily to the main- 
tenance of the principles of the Counter-Reformation; he abandoned 
political advantage in the interest of the faith, united with the ancient 
foes of his house for the suppression of heresy, dedicated himself and 
his people to the cause of Catholicism. In this period Dr. Herre repre- 
sents him as primarily the servant of Rome, using his influence in papal 
elections to secure the choice of the candidate most valuable for the 
interests of the church. But in the later seventies there came a change. 
The spirit of the Counter-Reformation was waning in France; the old 
political lines of cleavage had begun to reappear; Philip began to dis- 
cover that he was draining his land to the dregs in the interests of a 
foreign power who offered him no reciprocal advantages, and reluctantly 
exchanged his earlier attitude of abject devotion to the interests of the 



